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e By PETER KELLY 


The executive of LMSA President Chuck Mc- 
Dougall was mandated by the student body at last 
Friday's open meeting to implement his admin- 
istration’s policies for the remainder of the 
present presidential term. 


Of the 800 students who turned out to hear 
MeDougall’s presentation, 267 voted to accept 
McDougall’s policies, while 147 decided to reject 
the plans of the Board - appointed President. 


Had his policies been defeated, McDougall and 
his Executive would have resigned, involving stu- 
dent government in a legal bind stretching for 
months. 


Despite plans formulated by ousted president 
Graham Nevin to. have McDougall removed from 
office, the opposition that was expected failed to 
materialize. 


Nonetheless, police squad cars and a paddy 
wagon of the 14th Precinct were on hand in the 
event that any demonstrators erupted into violence. 


McDougall himself was escorted to the podium 
by three “close friends” in the wake of threaten- 
ing telephone calls received by his supporters 
and associates. Despite expectations to the con- 
trary, the meeting itself was marked more by an 
air of sobriety rather than heated partisan feeling. 


McDougall’s policies concentrated largely on 
proposals to increase student representation in 
administration - faculty levels of university gov- 
ernment and to increase tighter control over the 
financial operations of the LMSA. 


On the question of a student voice in the ad- 
ministration of the college, McDougall stated 


that his executive would press for an increase of 
from three to six in the number of students on 
the senate and that these senators would be re- 
sponsible directly to the LMSA. 


He also said that he would submit a proposal to 
SD. Clarke of the Board of Governors calling 
for admission of students to this top - level body. 


In the field of Faculty - Student communication, 
McDougall presented plans for the formation of 
Departmental Associations through which stu- 
dents would hopefully draw closer to the workings 
of their academic departments. 


Expressing disatisfaction with Loyola’s mem- 
bership in UGEQ, McDougall proposed a review 
of the College’s position in the provincial union 
and a possible referendum on the subject of 
continued membership. 


He referred to Course Evaluation as_ inef- 
fective due to its forced selectivity and limited 
budget. He proposed to make evaluation com- 
pulsory in all courses, the cost being born by 
the administration, while the LMSA would retain 
all control of content. 


In order to remove the causes of financial 
mismanagement within student government, Mc- 
Dougall said that his executive would use a budget- 
ed $6,000 in the hiring of a business manager 
to oversee the fiscal operations of the LMSA. 


As a salaried individual not connected with 
student politics, the business manager would 
provide for impartial control of finance and 
continuity in year - to - year administration. 


-- VEWS photo by Herb Greenslade 
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One of our unidentified new additions pulls the defiant pose. For 
more, see page 10. -NEWS photo by STEVE FABISZEWSKI 








No paper on Friday 


As scheduled, the Loyola NEWS will not publish this Friday. The short break 
will be used to integrate new “Join Day” staff members into the paper. Next 
Tuesday, an eight-page paper will appear, with twice-weekly publication resuming 
from then on. 


uw 


Two Loyola High grads vie for befuddled ‘Daily’ 


After several months of Radwanski, 
indecision by their student school graduates. 
council, McGill students will 


both Loyola high 


The vote will likely climax a 


By DAVID MAGIL 


assasination last November. 


publication of the controversial 
Krassner version of the Kennedy 


that a selection committee be 
set up to judge on the competence 
of the applicants and propose 


ed it could not allow such an 
important decision rest in the 
hands of such an “‘irresponsible 


finally have the chance to choose 
the editor-in-chief of the Mc- 
Gill Daily. 

An “emergency poll’ will be 
taken tomorrow for the student 


body to choose from. either 
Mark Starowicz or George 
URE TISHGI RRA ae Te SPO Re a LM a 





turbulent period since last year 
regarding the future direction 
of McGill's campus paper. 

The problem of choosing a 
competent editor in chief for the 
Daily reverts back to the situa- 
tion at McGill following the 
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In previous years the editor 
of the Daily had been ratified 
by council after his name had 
been proposed by the outgoing 
managing Board. 

The student's council, a bas- 
ically conservative body decid- 


group’ which had condoned the 
reprinting of Krassner’s article. 

They decided to let the Direc- 
tor of Executive applications 
entertain applications for and 
handle the selection of the editor 
in chief. It was also suggested 





a suggestion for editor. 


The com mittee included 
Claude Ryan of Le Devoir and 
Robert Stall, Ottawa corre- 


spondent of The Montreal Star. 
See DAILY, page 2 
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needs of the Loyola 


complex, administration 
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Today 


Last day to join something... 
like the NEWS. 


Wednesday 


Canvassers for Loyola’s Loan 
Fund Drive meet at 5 P.M. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium. A 
party will be held for them later 
in the evening, with free re- 
freshments. 

- Seminars start today for 
the new staffers on the NEWS. 


Thursday 


A demonstration of ‘Modern 
Dance” will be given by Miss 
Victoria Tansey at 1:00 in the 
gym. (see Bits & Pieces) 

- There’ll be additional se- 
minars in the various depart- 
ments of the News; features, 
sports, news, and lay outs, for 
the new staffers. 


Friday 


The annual Freshman Fling 





in the Guadagni 


building 





and. 


will take place at the Canadian 
Slovak Hall, this coming Friday. 
Dress is formal and the admis- 
sion is $3.75 per couple. 

- For the benefit of those 
news staffers who aren't going 
to the Ball, introductory semi- 
nars will be held to familiarize 
them with the various workings 
of the NEWS. 


Saturday 


The Loyola Warriors meet the 
squad from Sir George Williams 
at the Verdun Stadium. 

- For the new staffers who 
came to all those seminars the 
NEWS will put on a “Fling” 
of its own, so come along and 
meet the crowd. 

MONDAY 


An intramural golf tournament 
will be held at God-knows-where 
Check the Philosphers’ Circle 
bulletin board for details. The 
five-man varsity team will be 
chosen on a low gross basis. 


> 


The Exponian Steel 
Orchestra received two 
standing ovations in this 
year's FRA Variety 
show last Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The most 
professional show stag- 
ed at Loyola, it featured 


THE RABBLE, THE 
Munks with Sweet Lor- 
raine, Jesse Winchester 
and The Island City Se- 
ven. Boths nights were 
sold out and the show 
was a resounding suc- 


cess. 


JOIN THE GOOD EATING SOCIETY’ 


student. 
Lounge, 


You cant 
Athletic 


the Cafeteria! 


VERSA FOODS. - Caters To Loyola 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th 
AT CANADIAN SLOVAK HALL - 7220 HUTCHISON 





HREHA RESIGNS 


Steve Hreha, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors since last 
April, announced at last Mon- 
day’s Board meeting his intention 
to resign as Chairman of that 
body. Hreha stated that due to 
academic pressures in this, his 
senior year, he would be unable 
to devote to his duties the time 


required by a Chairman. As a 
consequence felt obligated to re- 
sign. 

Applications to the position 
will be reviewed by the Board 
and a new Chairman will be 
elected hopefully by October 4, 
tentative date of the next Board 
meeting. 


TANSEY TEACHES MODERN DANCE 


Modern Dance is being offered 
to Loyola students this year, 
both male and female, under the 
direction of Miss Victoria Tan- 
sey. 


Miss Tansey has studied clas- 
sical ballet and modern dance 
in both New York and Montreal, 
under such well known teachers 


A.LE.S.E.C. 


A.I.E.S.E.C. is the interna- 
tional association for students 
in Economics and Commerce. 
The organization is completely 
non-political, having as its aim 
the development of better inter- 
national understanding among ju- 
nior executives by means of stu- 
dent exchanges. 

A.LE.S.E.C. provides its 
members with many services, 
such as reduced air fares, as 


as Norman Walker and Merce 
Cunningham. She has performed 
with Le Groupe de la Place 
Royale and the American Cho- 
reographic Company of New 
York. She is currently studying 
on a scholarship with Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens, and plans to 
set up her own Modern Dance 
company in the near future. 


AT LOYOLA 


well as taking care of immi- 
gration visas and labour permits. 
In addition, each member finds 
a job awaiting him upon. his 
arrival. 


Since its inception in Sweeden 
in 1948, A.I.E.S.E.C. has spread 
to 50 countries around the world 
including Canada where it is 
represented on 12 university 
campuses, across the country. 


DAILY, from page 1 


Last March, the committee 
forwarded Starowicz’s name to 
the McGill Council. The vote 
was 4-2 against Radwanski. 
Claude Ryan abstained, as- 
serting that both leading can- 
didates for the job were com- 
petent and that it was “now 
a political question’’. 


During a tempestuous marathon 


meeting, council rejected Sta- 
rowicz after lengthy  inter- 
rogation. He holds to be more 
left politically than Radwanski. 


Last Wednesday night, the 
problem of selecting an editor 
was again placed before council. 


A motion proposed by Robert 
Hajaly, president of the stu- 
dent’s council, was passed that 
an emergency poll be conducted 
on campus on Wednesday to 
choose between Radwanski and 
Starowicz. 


FRESHMAN FLING 


8:30 p.m. 


@ “THE SCEPTRES” - Polydor Recording Starsor “JUICY MORNING” 


@ “BOB HOPKINS ORCHESTRA” 
@ LIQUOR AND BEER AT REASONABLE PRICES!!! 


TICKETS: $3.75 per couple 


Mr. Radwanski said he could 
not campaign since “journalism 
and politics cannot be put in the 
same boat. I believe in the 
prerogative of a free news- 
paper. As a_ professional jour- 
nalism and politics cannot be 
put in the same boat. I believe 
in the prerogative of a free 
newspaper. As a_ professional 
journalist I cannot let myself be 
drawn into a political fight or 
a popularity contest. 

‘““Starowicz said that he was 
sympathetic with Radwanski’s 
position’. 

“T share his distaste for this 
process but I realize all that 
has taken place over the last 
six months has been political. 
This council is not deadlocked 
will be known tomorrow and 
hopefully ratified by council. 
Whoever is the new editor in 
chief of the Daily, it is in for 
change this year. 


DRESS: SEMI-FORMAL 
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Caf dwellers plaqued 


by 


bookstore line-ups 


By DIANE PARENT 


Well, look at that! A line-up to the Caf. What is it?... free hot- 
dogs?...auctioning off, of the freshettes? No,this is the line-up to the 
Bookstore. That's right, the Caf extension now houses Loyola's 
Bookstore. 


What were the student's comments regarding this change? Well, 
the comments ranged form “It’s better than last year’, to four 


letter words that can’t be printed. But each student had questions. 


to ask. a lot of questions: Was this the only alternative to the Book- 
store's space shortage, and how can all the students be accomadated 
for eating facilities in this ........ Caf? 

Originally there were three proposals to clear up the Bookstore’s 
space shortage.: 


1. Guadagni Lounge - turned down, due to the weight problem ° 
involved as well as the inaccessible delivery services. 


2. Bulding new Extension: turned down for financial reasons. 
3. Cat Extension: the last alternative left, which was accepted. 


But even with the Caf extension, the Bookstore still isn’t as 
effective as it could be. Phil Gore, in charge of the Bookstore, 
stated that this was due to improper shelving as well as a staff 
shortage. In mid-October the Caf will be divided into two sections- 
Half will be used as a self-service bookstore for paperbacks, the 
other half, for textbooks will be operate on the same basis as now. 


But there is a main problem involved. Where will all the stu- 
dents eat? Father Gronin, Chairman of the Space Committee stated 
that the present situation had been taken into consideration, and 
allotments had been made to provide the srudents with better 
facilities. Thus, the West Dining Hall will be open to students. But 
wait investigation has disclosed that this will not be available 


before mid- November. 


VLL WAVE MY 

QoOKS wiTH 

HAUSTARD AAD RELISH So, till then, try to eat under 
a tree, or find a place in the caf. 


A GANDER ALL 
DRESSES Two 


There is one consolation, though, 
Loyola High School students have 
been restricted from using the 
Caf, as their daily meeting place. 
The East Dining Hall is used 
solely for their purposes. 


So, grab a hot-dog while waiting 
in line for your books, things 
could be worse. 





University democracy 


At McGill, a step in 
the right direction 


By DAVID ALLNUTT 


The McGill University Board 
of Governors has approved 
open Senate meetings and the 
seating of eight students on the 
Senate, the highest academic 
body on campus. 


has no student representatives 
on its curriculum committee. 


them a greater voice in campus 
affairs. 

The Senate, to be composed 
of mostly elected members, will 
have an extended membership of 


a restructured disciplinary com- 
more than /:0. 


mittee will take effect shortly. 


Another changes will affect the 


committee on Academic Policy Only the Boad of Governors 


All assistant professors at the 
university will become full mem- 
bers of faculty, thereby allowing 


A new code of discipline, under 


and the Committee on Academic 
Policy and the Committee on 
Student Disciplinary Regulations 

Student representatives will 
now be permitted to sit on the 
academic policy committee, and 
thus will have a say in regards 
to curricula and courses. Loyola 


' 


remains without student repre- 
sentation now. The Board deals 
primarily with appointments 
and financial matters. Student 
council leaders presently seek 
only Senate representation on the 
Board and will not now. press 
for direct influence. 
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Loyola’s students’ centre.. 
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A dream, or a reality? 


By L. PHELAN and K. WHITTINGHAM 


As student unions go, the more spacious the 
better. At Loyola College, however, our student 
centre has become ridiculously “widespread”’. 

In order to take in the entirestudent ‘centre’’, 
one must first trot over to 6931 Sherbrooke 
St. West, where the LMSA, the Loyola News, 
the Review, Radio Loyola, and assorted other 
clubs and associations are tightly: housed ina 
recently acquired apartment building. 


The Music Centre is located on the bottom 
floor of the Central Building, adjacent to he 
furnace room. Our only lounge is four floors 
up, a high-ceilinged, impersonal room. 


Last and least is the cafeteria, a dratty 
sprawling shack, filled with picnic tables and 
the odor of hot dogs. Off to one side is the 
newly-expanded bookstore, once housed in a 
room not much bigger than your kitchen. 

All this is Loyola of Montreal’s campus 
centre. The situation is not a pleasant one, but 
certainly not hopeless. 


--VEWS photo hy Steve Thibault 






FASHION SHOW: Arts senior iynn | roderick 
models one of the alluring fashions displayed last 
week at the». ! ashion how. “nd so much for 
this cutline. 


Today, in the Guadagni Lounge 
look for the Loyola NEWS’ 
Join Day booth... 


If you want to work in 
-- news 
-- sports 
-- features 
-- layout 
-- odd jobs (typing, etc).... 
-- photography 
Then we want you 
THIS IS THE YEAR TO JOIN 
THE “NEWS” - twice-weekly 





SSPRAAASEREASEOREAEA SEE AS AAEAS EERE EVA ERTS HHS STEN ENDED 


If construction were to start tomorrow on 
the Student Centre it would cost 2 1/2 million 
dollars. The Student Centre Committee, once 
their share of this year’s activity feeis in, should 


‘have approximately 100 to 110 thousand dol- 


lars in the bank. If you think that’s an awfully 
big gap, you’re right. But if you think the gap 
is to big to bridge, you’re wrong. 


At least that’s the way Harvey Benoit, the 
Committee Chairman, sees it. The reason he 
is Optimistic is that this year, for the first time, 
the Student Centre Committee is launching its 
own campaign for funds. Previously it was just 
a part of Loyola’s overall fund raising cam- 
paign. Obviously, because of the dire financial 
situation the college is in, little could be expected 
on that front. 


Thus, having carefully tapped Loyola Colle- 
ge and the Provincial Government without suc- 
cess, the Student Centre Committee is appealing 
to foundations, corporations, and _ private 
donors. 


Benoit feels their campaign looks pretty good. 
They have a great deal of publicity available for 
students and any possible donors. In addition, 
they are in the process of preparing a film pre- 
sentation of the history and growth of Loyola, 
the history and growth of college unions, and 
Loyoia’s pressing need for a campus centre. 
The Committee eventually hopes to raise 1 1/2 
million dollars through this presentation. 


But the film will not be ready for at least 
another year. And with costs increasing every 
year the possibility arises that projected costs 
may get so far ahead of the means to raise 
funds that the centre will have to be scrapped 
altogether. 


Benoit puts this ‘cut-off’? point at two years. 
“Tf nothing concrete has materialized by then” 
he says, “then some other proposal will have 
to be considered’’. But a great deal could happen 
in the span of two years, and Benoit is cautious- 
ly optimistic that construction of the centre will 
have started by then. 


The building would be located on the north- 
west campus, close to Hingston Hall, the men’s 
residence. Of glass and concrete, it would be 
made up of a lower level, a main level a mez- 
zanine and an upper level. In this one building, 
a student could buy a book, read it in a lounge 
piped-in with FM music, or a club president 
could meet with the student president over more 
funds for his pet project. 


The dining area. would be located on the 
upper level, complete with a full-scale cafeteria 
and snack bar, and terraces for the outdoor’s- 
minded diner. 


On week-ends, the Centre would be the sight 
for perhaps a post-football dance, or a talk given 
by a well-known guest lecturer. 


Sounds nice, but a trifle expensive’ If 2 1/2 
to 3 milion dollars sounds expensive, then it 
is, but a luxury by no means. 


Both students and administration will share 
in a community-like government of the Centre. 
Basically the constitution of the campus centre 
provides for a Centre director and two boards: 


The Policy Board will establish the policies 
of the Centreconcerning management, program- 
ming, and activities of the Centre. It will include 
representatives from the students, adminis- 
tration, faculty, and aunion director responsible 
to the Policy Board. Students will hold a majo- 
rity vote, and the chairman will be a faculty 
member. 


The Program Board will be chaired by the 
union director, and made up of students on 
various committees. It will set up an annual 
program calendar for all the activities of the 
Students’Association, as well as a calendar for 
the programming of all activities taking place 
within the Centre. 


It is hoped several revenue-producing areas 
can be introduced within thecampus Centre, such 
as a basement parking lot, tobacco shop, bil- 
liards room, ete. 

By this time next year, we may have more 
than promises. 
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The lessons of last Friday 


lt would be unfortunate and misleading to lookat last Friday's 
mandate to the present LMSA executive as a repudiation of the 
last one. 

Rather, it ought to be considered a repudiation of a certain 
mentality within student government. 

Graham Nevin was elected last December, not only to the 
LMSA presidency, but also to the aurasurrounding that position. 
He fulfilled both roles -- one official andconstitutional, the other 
unofficial and evolved. : 

It is largely that aura which the Board of Directors rejected 
last July. In other words, they rejected the popular image of a 
president who can ‘get the goods’ no matter whom he has to 
work with (i.e. elected representatives), a president who should 
make himself professional and expert in every way while the 
elected representatives (it is predicted) will lacadaisically remain 
uninformed and incompetent. 

This leads to ironical results. Firstly, there's a lack of interest 
in the Board of Directors, the elected representatives, due 
possibly to the comparative lack of glamour and the less clear 
duties -- president equals president equals mister everything, 
and that’s that. The irony is that student administration is glo- 
rified, just when the ‘right-to-rule’ of unrepresentative (which 
implies somehow incompetent) college administration is being 
assailed by the same student ‘leaders’. Should not students 
criticize the same unrepresentative character of rule by an 
executive ‘team’ picked by one man? !f that makes college gov- 
ernment suspect and ‘incompetent’, doesn't it do the same to 
student government? 

‘he other irony is this ‘mandate’ business. The president's 
mandate does not touch each piece of his platform specifically, 
since the individual's vote is monolithic and not divided up 
‘according to issues. he voter is notconsulted, not even through 
elected representatives, in the writing of a platform. here is no 
reason to believe that two different platform. hereis no reason 
to believe that two different platforms (if, as last time, two teams 
ran) between them exhaust the program possibilities. And worst, 
as many commentators are concluding, presidential elections 
are fought on’personality and not on platform. 

‘his all shows why it is very dagerous to neglect a Board 
of Directors, one’s directly elected representatives (even more 
directly elected than the president, as one voter can influence 
up to eight seats). And very dangerous to listen to a president 
say “| fulfilled my platform promises’. took at it this way 
depending upon the opposition, the same president could get in 
with an entirely different platform. Does this not imply that the 
Soard of Directors should be looked to asthe forum for discussion 
of policies,and not the one-shot, personality-dominated presi- 
dential election? 

Graham Nevin did a good job, the job to which he was 
elected. this was the position-plu-ayra of ‘lead us, wise hero, 
where you and your appointees think best’. And he ran a tight 
machine. For example, in early summer his internal vice-presi- 
dent learned that he would have to resign before autumn. 2ut 
Nevin did not say so officially - so that he. could make the re- 
placement entirely without Board ‘interference’? He thought 
his mandate was to be as powerful and ‘effective’ a president 
as possible: that led to his disregarding the summer months as 
a time to train a new vice-president, let alone a time to consult 
the electorate's representatives on who should replace the 
electorate’s original vice-presidential choice. . 

it is a pity that at Friday's meeting, Macdougall did not em- 
phasize the nature of HIS ‘mandate’. 

he whole Board of Directors should have been at centre ice, 
because "HEY chose him over Nevin ON BEHALF OF “HE S’U- 
DEN'S. That means rather than one team per 320 - were 


asserting their concern and competency to let students enter. 


much more directly into their government. 

That is what made Macdougall’s daredevil rhetoric so idiotic. 
tte did not make really clear the fundamental change that his 
takeover implies. Rather, it sounded as if he was trying to out- 
Nevin Nevin. ; 

What is this fundamental change? It is, inmore clear-cut terms 
than ever before (in practical political memory), takeover of 
democratic government by the governed. !.‘acdougall represents 
an invitation to all students to participate in student government; 
he received his mandate; therefore, the students have accepted. 

In other words, the students are now the government, not in 
the blah-blah of presidential campaign speeches, but in terms 
of Friday's vote. : 

In other words, there is now no president upon whom to 
blame everything. 

In other words, the students have madethe Board of Directors 
all-powerful. 

in other words, for anything to set discussed and decided and 
done, the inanely-clapping, button-wearing, fraternal dum-dums 
called students will have to leave the regions of sheer apathy 
or of lower-level, beerier student government, and start thinking 
about and influencing all its policy. 

What has happened, then, is not the slapping of Graham 


Nevin’s wrists. He did a good job. Buthis position was abolished.- 


Instead, students, we, have dared to vote for ourselves. ‘he 
power was always there. By acknowledging it, we have thrown 
off moorings and sea-anchor, and have taken the responsibility 
of sailing the little ship of student government ourselves. 


by robert czerny 








Sports talk 


Dear Sir: 

In response to Mr. David 
Magil on the increase in the 
athletic fee and related mat- 
ters. (Loyola News, Letters to 
the ed., September 17, 1968). 

First, Mr. Magil is somewhat 
confused as to the size and 
sources of the athletic budget. 
Yes, the students will contribute 
$59,500. to the athletic budget 
this year: No, that figure is 
not, as Mr. Magil suggests, the 
entire athletic budget. The real 
figure is $180,000: That is, 
2/3 of the athletic budget is 
financed by the college ad- 
ministration. 

Which is why I stated in my 
letter to the students of June 
27, that if the athletic struc- 
tures at Loyola were to be in 
fact democratic, then the stu- 
dents would have to pay for 
those structures. Students 
now finance and allot one third 
of the total athletic expenditure. 
Students have three seats on the 
policy governing Athletic Policy 
Advisory Board (two voting and 
one member ex-officio). Ad- 
ministration has two seats and 
one vote (The Athletic Director 
serves as Chairman and votes 
only in case of a tie). Faculty 
and Alumni Association each 
have one vote. Thus, of the five 
regularly voting members. of 
the Athletic Policy Advisory 
Board, two are students (40% of 
the votes) or (at worst, 33% in 
case of tie). ; 

Mr. Magil asserts that ‘‘we 
(the students) have only one 
representative our LMSA Pre- 
sident. The LMSA President 
theoretically also represents 
the students’ but in the past 
tended to support all policies 
proposed by the Athletic Dept. 
Administration. “This is ab- 
solute baloney. And in the case 
of the athletic fee it is even sil- 
lier in light of the fact that the 
motion for the fee raise was 
proposed by the LMAA Pre- 
sident after a through study was 
made of ways and means to 
finance our needs for 68-69. 
And this motion was supported 
by the administration. The exact 
opposite of what Mr. Magil sug- 
gests occured. 

Mr. Magil asks if the proposed 
expenditure of $59,500. justified. 
Obviously, we think it is. And 
here’s why. The Athletic As- 
sociation fee structure’ had 
remained at $13. since 1959. 
In the ten years since the fa- 











cilities and programs offered 


here have at least trebled. Sec- 
ond, the athletic fee pays for the 
“operations” of the Athletic 
Association. Primarily purchase 
of equipment and team travel. 
The cost of these goods and 
services has skyrocketed since 
1959, and we are outfitting three 
to four times as many teams. 
Since these since goods and 
services are purchased and not 
the result of our own labour’ 
there is obviously no way we 
can control the cost. 

But we are not throwing the 
students’ money around. The 
Athletic Department Business 
Manager, and various coaches 
and managers had _ requested 





$70,000. for 1968-69. After 
more than 60 hours of study 
the LMAA_ Budgetary Com- 
mittee cut this figure to $59,500. 
Enough to meet the needs of the 
Athletic Association. Weekly 
checks are made on all ex- 
penditures by the LMAA Treas- 
urer, he is responsible to the 
LMAA executive, which is, in 
turn, responsible to the LMAA 
Assembly. 

Mr. Magil suggests that we 
should have polled the entire 
student body “before com- 
mitting them financially”’. 
Well, this is a question of basic 
policy. The students elected 
me to lead the Athletic As- 
sociation for a period of one 
year. The fact that I was ac- 
claimed does not, as Mr. Magil 
suggests it should, diminish my 
mandate. It is our views that we 
were elected to make decisions 
and formulate definite policies, 
and provide leadership in the 
area of athletic government. 
We do not think we were elect- 
ed to run back to the students 
and ask them for their approval 
every time we wanted to get 
something done. It is our view 
that the interests of the students 
are being fairly and justly serv- 
ed by an increase in the athletic 
fee. 


Ian MacDonald, 
President, 
Loyola of Montreal Athletic 
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’ Association. 


Open meeting 


Dear Sir: 

We seemed to lose track of 
the major issue at last Friday’s 
meeting. Were we there to judge 
Nevin’, ,,,ernmment and Mc- 
Dougall’s alternative through 
the narrow perspective of perso- 
nality politics? I think not. 

The LMSA executive went 
through at metamorphisis that 
must change our attitude to the 
coming year. Nevin’s autocracy 
meant that he no longer had any 
confidence in the Board of Direc- 
tors and in effect none in the stu- 
dent body. This attitude I think 
can be borne out by Nevin’s 
remark at the July 25th meeting 
when he stated, ‘The function of 
the Board is not to find out 
what I was doing but to act 
on it’s own also... You have 
the responsibility of doing as 
much work as we do. I just hope 
that the Board has satdownand 
discussed its responsibilities ...’’ 
We seemed very sure about the 
injustice of this state of affairs 
and McDougall received his 
mandate. We could say after all 
the Board should reflect the prev- 
alent student attitudes and solu- 
tions most favoured by them to 
the pressing problems of the day. 
The essence of democratic gov- 
ernment is responsible participa- 
tion. To indite Nevin is to say 
yes there was responsible parti- 
cipation yes students did concern 
themselves with the important 
issies. I would be most interested 
to know the number of letters 
the Board of Directors received 
from concerned students. 

A major issue onthis and most 
campuses is student apathy. A 
restlessness has manifested itself 
into the community of students, 
a restlessness that cries out for 









meaningful participation in all 
spheres of human activity. But 
this desire in itself will not cure 

the present stagnation in fact it 
might become a placebo that. 


deludes us into thinking that 
chaos is to be _ interpreted 
as meaningful change. 

\When Nevin ran for office he 
knew the situation well enough 
to obtain a mandate of over one 
thousand votes. McDougall re 
ceived some two hundred and 
sixty votes last Friday to about 
one hundred and fifty for Nevin. 
Nevin must not become the sca- 
pegoat and source of righteous 
indignation for theshortcomings 
of his tenure of office. We did 
all to help him. With McDougall 
we have another chance, he’s 
sticking his neck out let’s hope 
we don’t treat him the same way 
we did Nevin. 


Fred Tabaczuk 
Arts 3 


Clean-up 





Dear Sir: 

Although I am not a freshman, 
this is my first year at Loyola 
college and I thought you might 
be interested in some of my ob- 
servations. To begin with, he 
campus is one of the most beau- 
tiful I have ever seen. The 
grounds are kept in immaculate 
condition and the curious blend 
of the old buildings with the new 
is perfect. 

However, I have seen the inside 
of a building owned and managed 
by the Hell's Angels that is 
cleaner than the Student Canteen. 
I have never seen a university 
edifice so filthy and decadent in 
all my life. It looks like the re- 
mains of a New Years Eve par- 
ty. And while I am in the same 
Building, I would like to comment 
on the book store. It seems un- 
usual that a college growing the 
way Loyola is should not have 
adequate facilities for the disti- 
bution of books. However I have 
one suggestion that might help the 
situation. There should be a list 
of all the books that it no longer 
has, thus eliminating a_ frus- 
trating and annoying wait for a 
book that is not in stock. 

It seems unfortunate that a col- 
lege as beautiful as Loyola should 
be spoiled by these two things, 
both of which could be easily 
rectified: the first with a gar- - 
bage pail and a broom and the 
second by a little thought. 

Angus Mackay | 
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ed. note 


Why do they revolt? What 
do they seek? On this and 
the following page, the 
N. begins to look at 
these questions with and 
examination of the organi- 
zation at the core of these 
revolts... some background 
on the history and ethos 
of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. 









































LEE & LEVI'S 


CORDUROY 
JEANS 


FOR GUYS AND GALS 


“The Greatest’ for going places 
and doing things. Practical, flatter- 
ing and comfortable. Soft, rugged 
and wrinkle-free. Won't sag or stretch 
out of shape. All the latest colours. 


In Advance. 
TO LET 


484-3146, 





FALL SWEATERS 


Turtle necks for a neater, knittier 
look. Long sleeve and Sleeveless 
“N-NECKS”. Wools and synthetics 
from classics to avant-gardes. Full 
range of colours and sizes. 


cheap transportation. 


sacrifice] 


“The world’s largest 


of Bryan Bldg.) 


as selection of Jeans” 


AT original 


Gh 


866-6944 
272-4665 


spare parts - offers - 









* 22 St. Catherine E. 
* 6627 St. Hubert 
* 2 Stores in St. Jerome 





CLASSIFIED 


Deadline 5 Days Prievous 
To Publishing. Minimum 50¢ 


CHARGE(20 words).Payment 


Scooter, big, good deal, must 
sell. Bestoffer. Weekdays 5 
to 6:30 p.m. and weekends, 


CLASSIFIED ADD ON 

EN TERTAINMENT 
Complete entertainment serv-. 
ice for parties dance or part- 
ies-light shows, discotheques, 


bands (canadian & american) 
Call BOOM Enterprises, 342- 
1442, 845-1442, 482-7056 

TO LET 
Bachelor apt. Bright room, 
private entrance, 
6518 


CAR TO SELL 
Desperate student needing cash; 
Seeks desperate student needing 


71963 Renault Dauphine- $200.00 
engine just rebuilt transmission 
excellent. Other minor work 
needed, Body very good. Must 

Call 733-4142 or 

leave message at Communica- 

tion Arts Department (basement 





~ MGTD 1951 


equipment 


937-9746 


(between 6-7 p.m.) 


In the two articles which appear on this page we are attemp- 
ting to trace the history of the Studentsfor a Democratic Society 
more commonly known as SDS. In its attempt to be objective 
this article draws heavily from itstwo mainsources. Our Gener- 
ation, a world wide left wing publication, operating out of 
Montreal and the New Left Notes, the SDS Newspaper. It must 
be noted that both of these publications are not available in 
our library. A more detailed attempt at stating present day 
policy and aims must follow in a later issue. 


Students for a Democratic Society, in its present state, has 
been in existence for the last eight years. 


The movement as a philosophy can be divided into two 
periods: the period before Selma and the period after Selma. 
Selma, Alabama in 1965 was the scene of the last full scale 
march which had its roots in the non-violence movement. It 
failed miserably inachieving anything concreteand only resulted 
in the permanent injury to some of the marchers. 


Although this is an arbitrary division, | feel it is not without 
significance. Before Selma, SDS and many other similar move- 
ments such as SNCC (Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee ) which are left wing and committed to an activist phi- 
losophy were committed to fhe democratic traditions. lmmediate- 
ly after the failure atSelma, SDS retreated into itself to examine 
the relevance of their philosophy. They re-emerge still as acti- 


vists but committed to the overthrow of the basic democratic 


principles. 


¥ 
. 
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The SDS has always had strong and talented leaders who 
have been able to vocalize the movements philosophy and 
demands. They also are determined that the movement should 
not become centralized and that all members are truly equal 
and that they are capable of leading themselves. This can be 
seen in the highly divergent views that are expressed in each 
week's newspaper by the different chapters. 


The pre-Selma movement believed in action in the society 
and the movement quickly moved outside the university. They 
focused their attention on the poor. To them the crux of the 
matter was the poor, both white and black and that they must 
attempt tobet the disenfranchised new libertiesthat they never 
had. It must be remembered that the SDS was and is still 
composed of mainly middle class whites. Their work took on the 
philanthropicattitude in the style of Martin Luther King. 


Poverty became the matrix of their action. It was within 
this frame work that it worked in SNCC and the Southern 
Christian Movement and other related groups. It was this belief 
that poverty was the main problem that also helped to form 
the basis of its opposition to the war in Vietnam. 


We must remember on thing here for it is significant seeing 
the difference between the movement before Selma and its 
revised position after Selma. It was not that they were so much 
against the affluent sector of society as against the disenfranchi- 
zation of a large sector of the population. It was not until after 
Selma that the interrelation struck home. If you are for elimi- 
nating poverty and segregation you must beagainstthe affluent 
and the whole structure of their society. SDS attempted to 
motivate the masses in an effort to force the society to change 
for the betterment of that particular society. During the former 
period the Movement remained committed to the democratic 
principles; the latter did not. 


Another aspect of SDS was its revolt against labels and’ 
roles. The feeling was that they were too restricting and tended 
to be dehumanizing. It is my view that the reason they had 
this neurotic fear was because labels, although generalizing, 
do somehow manage to indicate one’s political position and as 
the members were generally confused as to where they ’stood 
politically, you encounter this label phobia. 


After Selma and SDS had formulated a new policy, this 
fear quickly diminished. Although the movement has a broad 
left wing radical base, embracing everyone from Revisionists 
to Anarchists, it now has no compunction in expressing itself 
in Marxist terms, using marxist labels. 


Dr. Arthur |. Waskow, in an article in Our Generation states 
of the pre Selma movement “the students seem to me to be 
ready to respond to a wide range of issues in explicitly ‘moral 
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By MICHAEL MURPHY 





terms” “will it Work’ . .. They tend to belir 
always, or even usually possible to work our | 
means will have on hoped for ends. And tht 
to some intrinsic moral principle . if notabsolu 
then a ‘Not quite violent” ethic,. " 


Further on, he states-''They seem to bedu 
out their ultimate ends, partly because of « 
focus on NOW and partly because spelling 
result in the mistaken exclusion of some pe 
would grow and change if they shared in 
being excluded”. 


Today, SDS has thrown ott the shackles 


There is none of this fear of alienating member 


is clearly defined: to ditch the ‘'democratic’’ soc 
it by an entirely new one. 


If we could summarize the pre-Selma mov 
say that it was a curious mixture of pragmatic 
panied by an idealism which is somehow pas 
tion of Camus and, more specifically, ‘Dr. Rieu 








Reprinted with permission from Our Generation 


To understand many of the attitudes taken up by S.D.S. today it is 
necessary to understand the attempts in the past to build a ‘socialist 
left’ in America and failure to do so. The parent body of S.DS., 
the League for Industrial Democracy, is an educational body—‘ded- 
icated to education for increasing democracy in our economic, political 
and cultural life’-—which was founded in 1906 as the intercollegiate 
Socialist Society and had as its first President, Jack London and vice- 
president, Upton Sinclair. In sixteen years, between 1905 and 1921, 
it enlarged the organisation to embrace nearly 200 colleges in 44 
States, and used the traditional methods of the pamphlet and public 
debate to make itself known. Educational rather than political, the 
body placed its hopes for political change in the Socialist Party of 
America. After the First World War it was reorganised and changed 
its name to the League for Industrial Democracy and omitted references 
to a socialist society in its literature announcing that membershi 
was open *...to all believers in education for strengthening democratic 
principles and practices in every aspect of our common life...’. The 
change was an acknowledgement that the way forward for American 
society was capitalist whose more blatant excesses could be alleviated 
by ‘... the strengthening of democratic principles...’ If the League 
had any orientation towards a socialist philosophy it might admit some 
of the ‘tamer’ aspects of Fabian Socialism into its programme of 


political demands but it was not concerned so much with political. 


action as education. In 1930, the League formed a junior body and 
began to organise once more on the college campuses under the 
name Student League for Industrial Democracy and by 1935 had 
formed 125 chapters. The student body was given autonomous status 
but could not take part in political activity because of the tax-exempt 
status of the parent body. A desire to join in anti-fascist student 
politics promoted S.L.I.D. to merge with the American Student Union 
and the League reports: “The Union, after a few years, unfortunately 
fell under the domination of Communistic elements. Its branches 
were disaffillated or disappeared, and the Union soon ceased to exist...’. 


After the Second World War the Student League was again re- 
constituted and James Farmer (later to lead C.O.R.E.) was appointed 
Student Secretary and increased the membership quite rapidly to around 
2,000 using the theme of economic and racial democracy. Between 
1952 and 1958 the student body came under heavy fire from McCarthy 
and had internal problems of leadership, dwindling to six chapters 


with.a total membership of not much more than a hundred. The 
leadership was descri as: ‘...European Socialist and Fabian dem- 
ocrats in outlook...’ and confined itself to organising discussion at 
the campus level. It was fairly militantly anti-communist, almost a 
pre-requisite then for any public body claiming to have an interest in 
Political or social change. 
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The death of McCarthy and the stirrings of revolt in the Deep 
South, coupled with the involvement of students with the developing 
‘Sit-in’ movement created strong ties between activists coming from 
different colleges and at the end of 1960 students from the University 
of Michigan managed to have the name changed to Students for a 
Democratic Society. There was a sharp fight around whether the 
‘new body’ should be discussion orientated (like $.L.I.D.) or action 
orientated and the activists emerged in 1961 with a strategy which 
attempted to relate civil rights and civil liberties trying to draw the 
leardership of S.N.C.C. (Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) 
and similar bodies into $.D.S. The attempt was not altogether success- 
ful although it did emphasize a rift (which was to grow wider) with 
the parent body which was both intellectual and political. The new 
body did not trust the political leadership of L.I.D., believed that 
change does not come about by marginal reform and that the ‘liberal 
reforms’ advocated by the parent body would come about anyway. It 
was a view which was to strengthen as S.D.S. grew and experimented. 


The real impetus for growth grew out of a statement issued after 
the annual convention held in 1962 at Port Huron. The differences 
with the parent body were made explicit. “We seek’, the statement 
reads, ‘the establishment of a democracy of individual participation 
governed by two central aims: that the individual ‘share in those 
social decisions determining the quality and direction of his life; that 


society be organised to encourage independence in men and provide. 


the media for their common participation...’ The statement was the 
intellectual expression of the leadership group (which numbered around 
60) and out of the sentiments expressed grew the theory and also the 
attraction for the movement. The statement had a first printing of 
20,000 and was reprinted again in 1964, and opens up: ‘We are people 
of this generation, bred in at least modest comfort, housed now in 
universities, looking uncomfortably at the world we inherit’. It goes on 
to say ‘Making values explicit—an initial task in establishing alterna- 
tives—’ and ‘...All round us there is a sure grasp of method, techni- 
que—the committee, the ad hoc group, the lobbyist, the hard and soft 
sell, the projected image—but if pressed critically, such expertise is 
incompetant to explain its implicit ideals...’. Drafted by Tom Hayden 
it pressages the thinking which is to govern community action among 
the poor later in Newark. The 63 page statement covering almost every 
facet of discontent with American society concludes: ‘As students 
for a democratic society, we are commited to stimulating this kind of 
social movement, this kind of vision and program in campus and 


community across the country. If we appear to seek the unattainable, 


as it has been said, then let it be known that we do so to avoid the 
unimaginable’. S.D.S. was now the place, (it was described to me as 
‘home’) where radicals and insurgents could express their concerns. 
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SDS seemed to go through a period of self-imposed retreat. 
It was during this time that a new philosophy and policy were 
formulated. SDS. emerges with a new, moreradical membership. 

Instead of attempting to solve the problem of incongruities 
in our society by trying to aid the disenfranchised, SDS decided 
to attack those organizations and institutions which perpetuated 
and ensconced these injustices. They then turned against them- 
selves and attacked the very fabric of their own life. They 
waged war on their own institutions which propagated the class 
structure of the society. First there was Berkley, then Wisconsin, 
City College and Brooklyn College in New York. More recently 
Columbia, the Sorbonne, the University of Berlin and again 
Berkley. 


During its hiatus, SDS re-formulated its aims and policy 
of action: Instead of tackling such problems as poverty and 
The War, the movement enlarged its general prospequs so 
that the War in Viet Nam or the class structure or any other 
specific problems were only a logical but growth of the Ameri- 
can political-economic system. Before Selma these problems 
were realized but it is only within recent years that the major 
issues confronting society were inter-related. 


About the same time, SDS adopted the idea that their ener- 


gies were better pub to use on grass-roots actions (in and 
around the university) rather thanworking fora mass movement 
to their cause. 


In short, in SDS today their is a general rejection of the 
society as we know it. At Columbia, ‘The striking students were 
not holding on to a narrow conception of students as a priviled- 
ged class asking for inclusion in the university as it now exists 
They did not even want to beincluded in the decision making 
circles of the military-industrial complex that runs Columbia: 
THEY WANT TO BE INCLUDED ONLY IF THEIR INCLUSION IS 
A STEP TOWARD TRANSFORMING THE UNIVERSITY. They want 
a new and independant university standing against the mains- 
tream of American society or they want no university at all." 


Tom Hayden noted in the same article inRAMPARTS that ‘As 
the racial crisis deepens so willthe campuscrisis. But the student 
protest is not just an offshoot of the black protest _ it is based 
on authentic opposition to the middle class world of manipula- 
tion, channelling and careerism. The students are in opposition 
to the fundamental institution of society. 


What does the future hold for SDS and our society? It is simple 
“Two, three, many Columbias”... 
























The “student power movement” could be likened 
to a ferocious savage let loose among a group 
of whimpering robots. None of the robots possess 
the intellectual equipment necessary to restrain 
the savage. Instead, they spend their time trying 
to appease and compromise with him, going to 
any expense to keep their rusty machinery intact. 
At this stage of the combat the savage seems 
to have smashed several of the robots - but with 
all the groveling and scurrying going on, _ it's 
hard to tell. 

What created the savage? Why do the robots 
lack the ability to cope with him? And - most 
important of all - who CAN restrain him, and 
how? To come up with any answers, it is necessary 
to trace the history of the “Student movement’, 
and its origins, BACK to about ten years ago. 


some history 


During the ultra-cool, ‘Silent Generation” of 
the 50's, the same problems existed in the uni- 
versities as now. Courses were piled on randomly, 
each one often subtly or openly contradicting another. 
Many professors avowed that the purpose of education 
was to “shake up” and CONFUSE the student 

without offering any road back to a consistent 
set of beliefs. 


In fact, with the alledged goal of creating “open 
minds’, such professors frequently so dismembered 
a student's mind that it could not function (i.e.: 
evaluate and integrate material). The result was 
the same then as now: frustration. However, students 
ten years ago reacted differently to the frustration; 
unlike today’s activist, they endured it. While 
their minds were being assaulted, they took the 


attitude “mine not to reason why’. Hopefully, 
they recovered from their academic experiences 
once they reached the outside world. 


Dead men don’t bieod 


Student power: 
university 


weakness 


Two things about the Berkeley “revolt are 
especially worth noting. The world was then shocked 
by the slogan “student power’. Actually, in the 
beginning much care was taken by rebel leaders 
to make the public believe that specific “meaning- 
ful” issues, and not power, were their main concern. 


No such front is attempted now. Also, this front 
‘at times proved quite embarrassing: each time 
Kerr gave in to the leaders’ demands, they had 
to immediately think up a new issue or provoke 
an incident, so as not to reveal their true motives. 


Berkeley erupted in 1964. Since then, the ‘“move- 
ment” has spread to countless universities, includ- 
ing McGill and Sir George last year. Predictably, 
the sanction of the use of force has. led to a continual 
degeneration of the overall situation, climaxing 
in the bloodbath at Columbia last year. Few “ra- 
dical’’ students talk about non-violent methods 
any more. For example, take McGill’s John Shing- 
ler’s statement in the September 14th issue of 
WEEK-END Magazine: “I flatly assert that the 
use of violence in certain forms and in certain 
circumstances can be, and _ is, justified.” Which 


“certain circumstances’? “It must be recognized. 


and constantly borne in mind that sometimes only 
the most extreme acts will provoke the Establish- 
ment into the actions which reveal completely 
the fundamental repressive nature of its beliefs, 
structure, and control.” In other words, if you 
hit the Establishment and it hits you back, then 
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The ideology 


Such opposition as the radicals have received 
has been similarly negative-oriented, and/or in- 
effective. In the States, there are “rightist” groups 
such as the Young Americans for Freedom. The 
current “Up with People’’ movement is frantically 
trying to demonstrate that not all college students 
are smelly, bearded protesters but besides its 
name, the movement seems to have no positive 


‘platform to put forward. In its cover story, “The 


Graduate 1968”, TIME Magazine featured some 
non-activists who talked vaguely about “subverting 
the system with love’’ and “man vs. machine”. 
A great many “anti-rebels’’ make the fatal mistake 
of embracing the status quo, and try fruitlessly 
to defend it from A to Z. And such un-intellectual 
doctrines as “love” and “brotherhood” offer no 
real opposition to the radical movement, and end 
up by playing into its hands. 


Two things must happen before resistance can 
get results: 


1. The average student, whatever his beliefs, 
must make it plain that the radicals, who assumed 
their position as student spokesmen by default, 
DO NOT IN REALITY SPEAK FOR HIM.. This, 
in itself is going to be quite a job, in view of 
the news media’s overeagerness to bestow such 
a title on the militants. 


2. An IDEOLOGICAL movement inimical to 
rebels’ goals (i.e.: control of the university and 
- eventually - of the country) will have to arise. 
Necessarily, such a movement will have to advocate 
CAPITALISM, because it is the only thing against 
which the rebels stand united. And it cannot be 
overemphasized that such a movement must have 
something positive to say. This is the only way 
to appeal to the bewildered, apathetic majority 
of students. 


they rot 


Student Power-and its alternatives 


This stagnant condition was upset with the advent 
of the American civil rights movement. Large 
numbers of college students, suddenly awakened 
from ivy-covered cradles, participated. Unfortu- 
nately, what stuck in their minds afterwards was 
not the goals of the movement, but the tactics 
it used. It was not long before these tactics were 


put in operation back at the universities - and 
the student movement was born, complete with 
sit-ins, lie-ins, and what have you. 


‘With - the latent frustration of many students, 
and the means at hand to manifest it, power- 
mongering vultures soon arrived to direct the 
“student rebellion” for their own ends. Yes, Richard 
Nixon, there WERE Communists, but like the 
socialists, anarchists, Maoists, and everyone else, 
they were merely taking advantage of a godsent 
opportunity. In fact, at no time has the North 
American student movement ever been led by 
any one ideological group. More about that later; 
back to history. 


Berkeley was the first campus hit by the move- 
ment. In the name of several goals - some valid, 
some not - the rebels ground the university to 
a halt. Their methods were those of “passive 
non-violence” (i.e.: non-violent PHYSICAL FOR- 
CE, as illustrated by a sit-in), and they designed 
these methods perfectly MORAL - while the 
(necessarily) violent means of counteracting them, 
ysed by the university administration and the police, 
were NOT. The obvious parallel between a student 
“sitting-in’ and a burglar was evaded. Worst 


“of all, confronted by demands backed up with force 


rather than reason, University President Kerr re- 
peatedly gave in, thus encouraging the same type 
of situation to happen again both at Berkeley and 
elsewhere. 


motivation: 
power 


it's. the ESTABLISHMENT, and not you, that 
is in the wrong. 
“Who are the leaders of the student movement, 


what are their goals, and how do they acquire 


their status? The answer ultimately is: anyone, 
regardless of ideology, “who gives a damn. It is 
easy to take control of the leadership of a given 
student body, since the administration cannot, and 
the average student will not, oppose you. In fact, 
most students couldn't care less about who speaks 
in their name. Add to this a restive, faculty and 
you have a royal road to power, blocked only 
by other power-seekers. 


This is not to say that ideology is not important 
to the rebels and their sympathizers. While loudly 
proclaiming their “pragmatic” skepticism, many 
are really trying to meld students into a united 
pressure group backing a_ specific political and 
economic philosophy. Which philosophy? Hardline 
Soviet Communists are becoming extinct, and - 
at least in North America - anarchists and Maoists 
are still considered too far out. But most “radicals” 
have Marxist-socialist theories in common. And 
all share a collective hatred of capitalism, which 
- rightly or wrongly - is identified with the “Es- 
tablishment”’. Words like “social” and “existential’’ 
are freely tossed around. As WEEKEND © sug- 
gested, however, most “militants” are more certain 
about what they are against than what they are 
for. In Canada, these people tend to be ardent 
nationalists (Canadian or QUEBECOIS); across 
the border, the opposite is true. 





The opposition 


Should the ‘‘militants’” described above feel they 
have been unfairly pictured, let them try to defend 
to the public a movement which openly advocates 
mob rule and the use of physical force to obtain 


‘any goal it feels like advocating. They had better 


not try to pass off their actions as “practically 
necessary’ - for in saying that they have made 
the life of a savage a “practical” ideal. 


But such “militants” would not exist had not 
the universities nurtured them and taught them; 
nor would force be considered practical had not 
administrations repeatedly -given in to the threat 
of it. Whatever their personal view of the “mi- 
litants’”, most students feel no sympathy for the 
plight of their respective administrations. Ideally, 
a university administration should rejectoutof hand 
any “demand” augmented by blackmail,butremain 
responsive to anysyggestions directed to theimprove- 
ment of the university. However, such apositionde- 
mands asapreregisite the concept of ‘property rights’ 
- and THIS is precisely the concept that far too many 


poeroy administrations have bettrayed and tried 
to avoid. 


The conditions of today’s university are those 
of tomorrow's society. If you want an embattled, 
chaotic society, enlist with the militants today. 


And, whatever happens, remember: you asked for it. 


by Lee Firth 





the present... 


The next few words are the children of 
thought that | bore you this summer without 
your even suspecting. They will be what 
you let them become, in the naked eye of 
love without cynicism. 


| have been sitting on my yellow raincoat 
all afternoon, writing. | left my summer job 
this morning (earlier than my finances 
would have allowed, if they had had any 
say), leaving myself three weeks to read 
and perhaps even write, before registra- 
tion. The first things | did were to purchase 
a new pen and paper, a grilled cheese 
sandwich in the bus station, and a ticket 


to the country house | lived in when | was 


small, and to which | feel compelled to 
return every once in a while. | know that 
here no one will take the trouble to find 
me, at least, not today. 


1 am watching a whole day happening - 


around me without even having to move 
from the grass. All that the mind can extract 
from Nature, of birth, death, decay and 
renewal, passes, in innocence. Through a 
cool morning, the never mournful laughing 
of the tall poplar that guarded the windows 
of my sleeping and waking as a young 
animal, is moving sylph-like into the after- 
noon. The late summer air is too sleepy to 
carry anything heavier than butterflies’ 
wings, not even the calling of the children 
in the village down theriver. 


It is a day to be completely alone with 
childhood things, an old house, fields, a 
beach that is now completely grown over, 
old apple trees we climbed with sure-foot- 
edness, knowing every curve, and trusting 
every limb to swing us safely upside-down. 


The sweet smell of high grass in hayfields 
and flowers and cattails, a million free hours 


In the summer between first and second 
year, | went to Banff to work. There is little 
way that four months in Banff, Lake Louise, 
Jasper, won't transform your life, fora little 
while anyway. It was a summer of the 
“sixteen vestal virgins’, and hitching hund- 
reds of miles onaday offtosee the country 


eye would dwell on the cloud and mist 
that hangs in the valley like thick smoke, 
close to the ground, to caress the faces of 
the “alpine children’, looked forward to 
seeing the tall gypsy, hisdog, the mountain 
poppies. The heart remembered that love 
came easily. 





first school: a summer 


carelessly strung together, and long since 


forgotten. 


These visits are my ‘measuring time”, 


Mr. C., days to eat lotus only, tocompletely ---—--==—— = 


forget that there is any going ahead, any 
getting older, ever being wise. Now only 


nightfall will move me back down the road -=—_ a 


to hail the bus for indebtedness, obliga- 
tion, and home. 


the past... 


We are going into our fourth year of 
frustration. One more year to look for the 
right answers, or perhaps to ask the right 
questions. Everything seems only to begin 
now upon the end. We have arrived atthis 
point in the academic ladder feeling unful- 
filled, far from learned in the academic 
sense after three years of intellectual gym- 
nastics, forced bursts of energy and crea- 
tiveness, strained interest, and the painful 
process of unlearning all that had come 
before. Now we have reached the most 
coveted rung of being self-critical, and 
reached the point where writing and read- 
ing a few lines (even loving someone) has 
become a major crisis. The quiet moments 
when the true self might have leaned in 
an honest direction, when false interests 
might have sunk to the bottom, andasense 
of personal identity risen exhuberantly to 
the surface, to be reflected as freedom in 
one’s eyes, thesewere prematurely eclip- 
sed by having to read dull reference ma- 
terial, writing duller essays, having your 
body and mind petrified into stillness by a 
post graduate degree from Oxford. 


A few of those rarefriendships developed 
out of first year that will continue through 
everything, no matter whoweturn outtobe. 


— =e 


Eskimo Tot at Play 





ELIZABETH TEMPLETON 


then a northern identity 





with friends that | haven't seen since. The 
W est took a long time to wear off, even a 
little bit, after second year classes began. 
The spirit had begun to stretch out, and 
drifted all that winter, back andforth across 
the endless prairies in an old C.P.R. coach 
car, back tothe mountains where the second 
life began. | can perhaps trace my appetite 
for the north (among other things as well) 
to the travelling done out there with the 
teachers from reservations, Mounties, an 
Edmonton Indian who took our pictures and 
said he'd have them posted when the next 
Indian raids were planned, or an old con- 
struction worker and his dog who left us on 
the Trans Canada at Cache Creek, on our 
way to Vancouver, while he headed north 
to Dawson. And on winter days, the inward 


It was the academicy ear of Martin Buber, 
Sophocles, E.E. Cummings, ‘Musee des 
Beaux Arts’. We took the first iconoclastic 
look into our lives, and began to feel the 
excrutiating confusion of physical loveinthe 
mental stages. Then came the nextsummer 
that began in discontent, with the long and 
lonely train trip back to Banff, to try to re- 
lieve the lost filament of a dream after 
waking, finding instead the inside-out night- 
mare of clinging to a turning wheel, and 
wanting at the same time to be free of it. 
The summer was the longest that time ever 
took to pass. The last membranethat ad mits 
nothingness had slowly been penetrated. 


Only the yawning twilight desert of the 
“Mental Traveller’ was left to wander in 
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aimlessly, until time had finished the purg- 
ing process. 

Some returned that autumn to produce 
poetry, some to produce children; some of 
them we have seen, and some we will 
never see. 


Third year should definitely have been 
spent in art studios, shabby pot classes, or 
tumble-down music rooms. Butwewere still 
too numb from the cold blast of the summer, 
too afraid to change the course of our own 
destiny, too weak from the death leap into 
new life. The mind and the body were just 
not equipped to handle English honestly, 
and both deteriorated. Essays didn’t come 
easily, classes were hardly prepared atall, 
references were never checked. Decisions 
were impossible to make, and people began 
to feel that they had lost all the facts. The 
compromise became too clear, the mask 
was cracking, the pose falling, and onewon- 
dered if sickly April would ever deliver the 
Spring. Loving wasa starkly naked thing that 
ieft everything pillaged, left others craving 
for a secret life. 


There is an old law that says that rebirth 
must be painful and can only comewhenwe 
are weak and vulnerable. And time must 
pass slowly to insure complete healing. 
This summer just passed very easily by, 
and produced relative calm in which to 
praise the easy freedom we had won by 
the loving that has once again become a 
clearly flowing river, its many sources res- 
tored with no end in view. 


Young streams will join the rain-mud 
rivers and run on for some time together. 
Sometimes they part again, sometimes not. 
But they are always changed for their 
merging, stronger and weaker by turn. 


the future... 


So, in the last analysis, Mr. E., we are 


still left with the Victorian choice, of either 


being Homer or the lotus eater. Perhaps 
we will have a style of writing soon, (after 
we have made enough money tobuy some 
free time), to keep in our hip pocket when 
we really have something to say. Or per- 
haps an identity with something that every- 
one can learn from. We havea whole au- 
tomn and winter ahead, another year of 
learning as much as we want to, balanced 
out by the exhilarating anticipation of meet- 
ing a friend between classes, and taking 
the day off to talk on the mountain. 


There willbe more days of windy sunshine 
and warm sweaters todiscover who you are 
and who you are with. And share a little 
happiness that promises there is no such 
thing as death this year. Days to passion- 
ately discuss the cheapest and the bestway 
to Europe or San Francisco. Someday |'ll 
go north to help open a good university, or 
just live with the people, write about them, 
travel with them, always hoping the bitter 
harvest will never come again when | 
could have loved someone and didn’t, or 
helped someone and wouldn't. 


And only the gods of winds and changes 
know how old we willbebeforewecan stay 
up late for the hayrides, and go night 
fishing with grandpa. 


by 
Brenda — 


Wilson 
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Under-rated Warriors shine 





Saturday afternoon at Loyola’s football field 
was one of excitement, victory and a trivial 
defeat. 

It would be unfair to say that Loyola’s 
football team led by a fine offensive attack and 
a great defensive effort suffered a loss that sunny 
afternoon. 

Although it will go down on record that 
Loyola was defeated by McGill on Sept. 21, 
1968, it will be remembered as a great psycho- 
logical victory for the Loyola Warriors. For 
the first time in approximately fourteen games 
there was an unrelinquishing effort on the part 
of the student body to stand up to the almighty 
University crowd. 

Freshman Dave Golding put forth and out- 
standing exhibition of quaterbacking a fine 
offensive squad. On a third and eight situation, 
it was Golding to Butler to give Loyola a six 
to nothing lead over the almighty (in name) 
McGill. 

By the end of the first quarter a surprised 
crowd at Loyola stadium sawtheir once belittled 
football team take the LEAD. 

Penalties, however, seemed to be a _ hinde- 
rance in the Loyola progression, and in the 
second period McGill, staggered and bewilde- 
red, managed to sneak in with a couple of un- 
earned touchdowns to take a 14-6 lead. 

But, Loyola didn’t say dieand retaliated with 
afine effort late in the second period as Frank 





CROWDS: Where are all the spectators coming from? Loyola is 


definitely moving forward. 












LORD’S SPORTS 


Loyola Jackets, Nylon Quilted 


Winter Weight 


All Sizes, Lettering Extra. 


1300 St. Catherine St. W. (At. Mountain) 


866-8301 





war. ES 


IZZA 


Mouthwatering...Slice For Slice 
The Best In Town! 


CALL 486-7307 Quick Delivery! 
Drop In 5700 Sherbrooke St. W. 


“Mighty” McGill wins... but only just 


By ADRIAN O'BRIEN 


Belvedere rumbled over the goal line to end the 
half at 14-12. 

A halftime show by the Fraternities on cam- 
pus drew quite a few laughs as Delta Epsilon 
Rho charged to victory in a Classical Roman 
Chariot Race. E 

At the beginning of the third period we saw 
the Warriors beating the Redmen both offensi- 
vely and defensively but to no avail for at 
the end of the period the score still remained 
14-12 in favor of McGill. 

Again, Loyola’s offensive spark came to life 
as Dave Golding pulled a sneak and drove into 
the end zone and put Loyola back into the lead 
18-14. 

Pressure on the Loyola offense made it a 
necessity to concede a safety to McGilland allow 
the Redmen to narrow the margin to 18-16. 

Then the thunder rolled and McGill with 
less than a minute and a half to go managed, 
(with a horseshoe tied to their necks) to hobble 
a kick through he goal post and statisticly 
uproot a Loyola victory. 

Was it Defeat? Technically! Was it Victory? 
Definitly! Well almost. 

One thing for sure, there were alot of smiling 
faces after the clock ran out. And ironicly, 
most of them were Loyolans. 

They’ll definitely surprise Sir George. Will 
you be there? 











“brewed in Quebec by Molson” 


: for Molson 
The beautiful ale with soul. 








-.VEWS photo by Michael Casey 


GOLDEN ALE 


olden. 


G 
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MONTREAL STUDENTS UNITE! 
Fight the high cost of learning! 
Live a little... save a lot... with 
Yiga , your very own special pass- 
port to student savings. 


Pisa offers you the opportunity to. 
save from 10% to 50% on everything 


from clothing and entertainment, 
stationary and personal services to 
travel on major railways and air- 
lines and accomodations in the top 
hotels in the country. 


Take advantage of these power 
packed specials offered only to 
Pisa’ members: 


-- Fly % fare on Air Canada, TWA, 
Braniff, National, American, North- 
west, Western, Eastern, United, 


Continental airlines and Canadian 
Pacific Airlines. 


(please print) 


HAIR COLOUR 





and save; 


START YOUR SAVINGS 


CN YOUTH TRAVEL CLUB 


(Sh 


ing gay in the very bes é 
and _ hotels 


endous discounts at 
and oe ae 













Pe 


- Join in the action at the City’s 
best night clubs, including famous 
Esquire Show Bar and Norman 
Silver's Original Moustache and save 
while you play... 


RR 


* VISA is the only total student sav- 
ings programme. Join the millions 
of card carrying ‘Wiga members on 
over 700 American campuses and 
save while you swing. 





Hundreds of stores, restaurants, 
clubs and services in Canada and 
the U.S. offer you tremendous VISA 
é savings. Look for the identifying 
/ VISA emblem in shop windows. 






Get your Pisa College Guide and 
check the outstanding list of sponsor- 
ing companies. It’s your PASSPORT 
TO YEAR-ROUND SENSATIONAL 
STUDENT SAVINGS! 


. MAIL COUPON TODAY ! 


VISA TWA 50/50 CLUB 


Membership Application 


Address to which card(s) is (are) to be sent [) home [] school or []_ business. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All college and university students are eligible. 


VISA card must be presented before the purchase is recorded on a sales 
slip or cash register. 


Sale and Fair trade items are excluded from the VISA rate offer. 
Coupons must be presented with the VISA card for bonus savings. 


Refer to each sponsor's listing to avoid misunderstanding. 


Use discretion when presenting your VISA membership card for pur- ~° 


chases. Remember VISA sponsors are not offering VISA rates to all 
customers. 


Check one: 
1 VISA/CN $2.00 
Bill me later [J 


VISA/CN/TWA $4.00 


enclosed. 


C1 VISA/TWA $3.00 


*Cheque in the amount of 


SIGNATURE 
Travel Restricted on Certain Holiday Periods. 


*Make cheque payable to VISA. 


YOUR PASSPORT TO TRAVEL, ADVENTURE and SPECIAL SAVINGS. 





os 
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